H4               THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON
treatment of the ideas falls into two sections, as anticipated in the
concluding sections of the Analytic, namely
(1)  the Paralogisms, Antinomies, and Ideal of Pure Reason,
B3Q7-B 670;
(2)  the Appendix to the Dialectic, B 6yo-B 697.
The former are almost entirely destructive. Kant amplifies the
proof akeady given that noumena cannot be objects of knowledge
to us by exposing the fallacies in the existing rationalist philosophy
which lays claim to such knowledge. His central argument here
is that men have discovered the pure ideas as part of the ' furniture
of the mind* and have assumed without question or warrant that
these ideas possess the same kind of objective reference as do the
pure forms of space and time and the pure concepts of the under-
standing. They have therefore postulated the existence of objects
corresponding to those ideas and treated these empty hypostatiza-
tions as facts from which valid inferences can be drawn in the
phenomenal world. Such a procedure is illegitimate, since the
forms of the mind can be accorded objective validity only when
this is an indispensable condition of the possibility of experience.
No attempt, however, has been made to show that this condition
is satisfied, and indeed it evidently is not, since we have already
found that unity in terms of space, time, and the categories is all
that is required to render experience of objects and therefore
self-consciousness possible.
Kant is not satisfied, however, with this general attack on
rationalist methods in metaphysics. He prefers a detailed refuta-
tion of the pseudo-sciences to which these methods give rise.
Rational ontology has been already eliminated and replaced by
the Analytic. Rational psychology is dealt with by the Paralogisms,
rational cosmology by the Antinomies, and rational theology in
the Ideal of Pure Reason.
This disposes of the illegitimate use of the ideas and incidentally,
answers completely the question,' How is metaphysics possible as
a science ? * Hence Kant is constrained to deal with the proper
employment of the ideas in the Appendix to the Dialectic as if it
were a relatively unimportant afterthought. As his doctrine in
this matter anticipates virtually the whole of what he has to say
in the Critique of Practical Reason and the Critique of Judgement,
it is unfortunate that his original formulation of his problem
should have led to such an arrangement.
It is not necessary to anticipate here Kant's constructive